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A NEW YEAR'S WISH. 


Sherwood. 


By Katharine M. B. 


Across the solemn of the 
years 

How sweet to hear the voices that we 
knew 

When fewer hearts 
more were true, 

And life had less of sorrows than of 
tears! 

Then take we 

again, 

For who shall say that all our past 
is vain, 

While one sweet 
little worth, 

And singles us from all the good of 

earth 

kindly 

by? 

O friend of mine, whose rare fidelity 

Stands sentinel at Friendship’s holy 

shrine, 

care and change dissever souls 

at one, 

The Lord keep 

mine and thine, 

Till night is gone and golden dawn 
begun! 


spaces 


were sad and 


gladder hope to us 


soul esteems our 


For greeting as the days go 


Lest 


watch between us, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the 
friends of equal rights! 


During the past year women voted 
for the first time in Norway at a Par- 
liamentary election, for the first time 
in Denmark at the municipal elec- 
tions, for the first time in Michigan 
on questions of local taxation, and 
for the first time in Victoria at an 
election for the State Parliament. 


The Councils of Easton, Md., have 
voted by a large majority in favor of 
a new city charter, giving municipal 
suffrage to women owning $500 worth 
of property. The Baltimore Star 
says: 

The Eastern Shore, where still the 
flower of Maryland’s chivalry and 
beauty persists, is once more to the 
fore in progress. Easton’s chivalric 
City Council, besieged by Easton’s 
surpassing beauties en masse, suc- 
cumbed after a parley intended mere- 
ly to preserve the traditions of mascu- 
line and councilmanic dignity, and 
decided to ask the Legislature so to 
amend the charter of Easton as to 
permit women who own $500 worth 
of property to vote-at all municipal 
and councilmanic elections in the 
town. We hasten to run up to our 
maintopgallant, or wherever it was 
that Nelson flew his signal, the neces- 
sary flags to spell.out, “Well done, 
Easton!” There is, however, one 
flaw in the commendable action of 
the Easton solons: That property 
qualification. Why make the posses- 
sion of $500 worth of property neces- 
sary to qualify the feminine suffrag- 
ist? Either make the men amenable 
to the same condition or do not im- 
pose it upon the ladies. Why do 
things—good things—by halves? 


should be welcomed, 
makes a breach in 
absolute exclu- 


Anything 
however, which 
the Chinese wall of 
sion against women. 


It is with a sense of personal loss 
that we learn of the death on last 
Monday of Dr. Sarah Read Adamson 
Dolley, the second woman in the 
country to take a medical degree and 
practise medicine. She died at her 
home at Rochester, N. Y., at the age 
of eighty-one. Dr. Dolley took her 
degree from the Rochester and Syra- 
cuse Medical Colleges in 1851, just 
two years after Elizabeth Blackwell, 
this country’s first graduated woman 
physician, received a medical degree 
from the College at Geneva. 


The Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New Orleans, representing 
40,000 members, has unanimously en- 
dorsed Miss Jean Gordon, State fac- 
tory inspector, in her stand to pre- 
vent any amendment to the child la- 
bor law. There has been consider- 
able agitation over the proposed 
amendment to admit childien to take 
part in theatrical performances. The 
Era Club has over 700 women en- 
listed in opposition to such an amend- 
ment. 

WOMEN AND CITIZENSHIP. 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

The possibility of a woman becom- 
ing a citizen when married to a for- 
eigner is so important, may I give to 
your readers the details of my case 
and Henriette Cohn’s? 

Ten days before I applied for citi- 
zenship, Mrs. Cohn applied. Her case 
She and her husband came 
from Russia many 
They made a good deal 
and wished to own and 
transfer estate. There are many 
barriers in the way of aliens carry- 
ing on such transactions in the state 
of New York. Mr. Cohn declared his 
intention to become a citizen, but in 
found he was too 


was this: 
to this country 
years ago. 
of money, 


real 


the end it was 
illiterate to be accepted. 

They were advised to have Mrs. 
Cohn, who is not illiterate, apply for 
citizenship papers. On her doing so, 
the clerk of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 

Judge Noyes, 
Supreme Court 
decided 
person, 


tion took her before 
who is the U. S. 
judge of this district. He 
that Henriette Cohn was a 
and that, as every person’s right of 
expatriation is sacred, she had the 
right to renounce Russia, and natural- 
ize in America. 

Judge Noyes knew that Mrs. Cohn 
was taking this step for the protec- 
tion of property, so he asked the 
proper authority, if his decision was 
not concurred in, to appeal the case 
at once, and not cause difficulties 
later and throw unnecessary expense 
upon comparatively poor people. No 
appeal was made. 

Next came my case, which is 
slightly different, for, unlike Mrs. 
Cohn, I was born and brought up in 
America, and lost my _ citizenship 
through marriage. The clerk referred 
my case to Judge Noyes. He decided 
that I was a “person,” and that mar- 
riage no more than birth could fix 
nationality. The right of a person to 
expatriate him or herself rises above 
birth and marriage. 

The judge, the clerk, and my 
lawyer consider that the legal ques- 
tion has been decided, and that Hen- 
riette Cohn and I will receive our 
final papers if we can read the con- 
stitution intelligently and fulfill the 
usual qualifications for citizenship. 

Harriet Stanton Blatch. 

New York City. 





Bullock Workman, the in- 
mountain-climber, has pre- 

Putnam’s Magazine for 
January an account of some of her 
most daring and successful adven- 
tures among the higher ranges of the 
Himalayas, illustrated with snapshots 
from her own camera. She and her 
husband are veteran mountain-climb- 
ers, having made ascents in the Him- 
alayas as long ago as 1898. They have 
visited the same region twice since 
then, and some of the more striking 
of their later achievements are de- 


Fanny 
domitable 
pared for 





scribed in this article. 
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MISS MARY JOHNSTON. 


MARY JOHNSTON ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN. 


Miss Mary Johnston, author of “To 
Have and to Hold,” and other delight- 
ful stories, Richmona 
(Va.) Times Despatch of Dec. 12 with 
that suffrage 


deals in the 


woman 
effect 


the argument 
would have a bad 
home. She writes: 

Apparently there is at the moment, 
in the minds of some worthy people, 
a fear that when the door of a civiliza- 
tion which we proudly proclaim as 
dynamic shall open to equal suffrage 
woman’s love for her home and 
family will at once fly out of the win- 
dow. May I avail myself of the 
courtesy of your columns, and speak 
upon this subject? 

Far behind us, in the mists of time, 
two creatures, male and female, dif- 
ferentiated themselveg from their fel- 
lows of the universal forest. The 
male was physically the stronger, for 
the female bore the children, but 
there is no reason to suppose that 
they were not intellectually equal— 
equal, not similar. Each to some ex- 
tent complemented the other. With 
the passing of ages they grew in men- 
tal capacity, they left forever the 
plane of the merely animal, they en- 
tered, together, upon that vast syn- 
thesis, intellectual and spiritual, of 
which no prophet has arisen who can 
tell us the eventual glories. 

There was no “family” as it is 
known today. Mother and child com- 
posed the primitive family. That 
savage mother bore the child, suckled 
it, carried it in her arms or upon her 
back, sought food for it, taught it 
that forest fires would burn and water 
drown, and certain berries slay hor- 
ribly, and wild beasts kill and devour. 
When it was sick or hurt she nursed 
it, when the wolf or the tiger ap- 
peared she ran with the child if she 
could, if not, she turned and fought 
for it to her death. Mother and child 
were the “family.” And when she 
found a cave or some green, hidden 
recess in the forest, there, where in 
pain she bore her child, where she 
nursed it, where she left it upon the 
leaves waile she sought for food, 
where at eve she returned rejoicing, 
bearing meat for her young—there 
was the first “home.” It is to be as- 
sumed that she loved it even then. 
No one has even arisen to doubt that 
she loved her “family.” Very early, 
probably, she began, with bright 
flowers, with pebbles, with what not, 
to adorn her home. Her love today 
for her “pretty things” has its roots 
so far back as that. 

For a long time it did not occur 
to the man either to prefer one mate 
to another, or to remain beside the 
one whom, at last, he did prefer. 
Love of offspring, or desire to claim 
them as his own, had as little place 
among his ideas. The child knew not 
his father, and the father neither 
knew nor cared to know his child. 
The twentieth century grants that 
paternal is yet a light thing beside 
maternal love. 

Slow genetic change, running 
through ages, wrought other condi- 
tions for those primitive two. Brains 
were larger. Ceaseless struggle in 

A f 4 O4 oe 
A J ’ 


upon the 


}and 


jher 





his war for food, sharp and violent 
struggle with rival males for the 
possession of the woman of that mo- 
ment’s desire, had made man swifter 
to see and to seize an advantage. He 


}found a wisdom in recognizing a com- 


panion, not so 
himself, upon 


physically 
whon. 


strong as 


therefore, he 


could impose his will, and in allaying | 


himself with a blood kindred. His 
could hunt and fight with him, 
his daughters could bear the bur- 
dens on the march. The woman, in 
turn, found that the man was 
strong to ward off or to fight with and 
kill the that prowled around 
her home, and that he could procure 
food for the child where she could 
not. Moreover, through interest and 
through inclination, she was monoga- 
mous, She was content with one 
mate, and, physical passion aside, her 
nature was such that she could trans- 
fer to this mate something of the al- 
truistic devotion with which she re- 
garded her child. The family en- 
larged its borders. The man became 
a member of it and a 
home. 

He was physically the stronger, and 
as the age of chivalry had not yet ar- 
rived, and as the age of justice is to- 
day, like Halley’s comet, only 
scopically visible, he now arrogated 
to himself the position of head of the 
family, and enforced his claim with 
knockdown blows. At this point in 
history settled the status of 
woman, 

Such as the two were, very primi- 
tive, close to the earth, pathetically 
akin to the beasts of prey about them, 
but holding within potentialities of all 
beauty and wonder, they henceforth 
dwelled together—though upon hard 
terms for the woman. Slowly enough 
they climbed an upward road. It is 
conjectured that the man, 
stick for a lever, or flattened stones 
for mortar and pestle, devised the 
first tool, the faraway ancestor of all 
the industries of the world. It is con- 
jectured that the woman, babbling 
and cooing to the infant at her breast 
exchanged with it, later, those half- 
articulate sounds which even today 
we call “baby-talk,” later yet accus- 
toming it to cries of warning and} 
command, to sounds of comfort, sym- 
pathy and welcome, was the _ insti- 
tutrice of all human language. She 
is today more garrulous than man, 
and the trait is accounted for by her | 
long dealing with children. It is prob- 
able that the man made the first 
weapon, parent of the _ torpedo-de- | 
stroyer and the Benet-Mercie gun. | 
Woman, it is thought, began the do-| 
mestication oi animals. 


sons 


beasts 


Was 


| 


Man hunted |} 
far and wide and brought flesh meat | 
home to that tamily which by now, in| 
his own rude fashion, he loved and! 
protected. With a sharpened stick, 
with the first hoe, woman dug in the 
forest for edible roots. She gathered 
berries and fruits, and somewhat 
later, she planted seeds. She watched 
and tended their upward growth and 
gleaned and stored the produce. She 
was the first farmer. Man, hunting 
and warring now together with his 
kin, began to organize the horde, and 
so entered upon his administrative 
career. Government sprang into ex- 





(Continued on page 2.) 


tele- | 


using a} 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mabel Potter Daggett contributes 
to the January Delineator an article 
entitled “Suffrage Enters the Drawing 
Room.” 


Mrs. Julia Clark Hallam, president 
of the lowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is doing excellent work through 
the columns of the Sioux City Daily 
News. 

Mrs. F. N. Rowe, chairman of the 
‘petition to Congress” committee for 
Michigan, reports 60,000 names se- 
cured in that State. 


Mrs. David Pokorney of New Or- 
leans, who is staying at the Lenox 
with her husband for a week or so, 
is delighted with the beautiful snow- 


storm, the first she has ever seen. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont gave away 
2000 dolls to poor children on Christ- 
mas. Each doll wore a “Votes for 
Women” sash. This was a pretty way 
to combine Christmas kindness with 
suffrage propaganda. 


Wood, the 
who is 


Ethel Brookline 
teacher receiving ex- 
tensive praise for her original story- 
‘telling talent, was recently appointed 
by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education as an instructor in this 
art. 


Miss 
school 


Madame Lipkowska, the Russian 
prima donna, open-air 
meeting in favor of suffrage 
the other day in New York City. She 
spoke in French and in Russian, and 
says she hopes before long to learn 
| enough English to make a speech for 
|suffrage in that Mme. Lip- 
|kowska spoke from a soap box. The 
| meeting was held by the National Pro- 


addressed an 
woman 





tongue. 


; gressive Union. 
Dinah E. who was 


|100 years old last May, is said to be 
| the 


Mrs. Sprague, 
Woman’s 
in New 
one of the early 
Cleveland. During the 
Civil War a large number of soldiers 
were in 
|Cleveland, and Mrs. Sprague was un- 
ltiring in her efforts to better the lot 
of the “boys.” At the age of 90, 
|Mrs. Sprague claimed her right to the 
| ballot by trus- 


member of the 
She 


oldest 
| Relief Corps. was born 
| York and 
|settlers of 


Was 


encamped on the “heights’ 


voting for university 
tees. 


| Catherine Breshkovskaya, who is to 


sharer of the} 


|be placed on trial in February on the 
|charge of being a member of the rev- 
olutionary organization, 
lowed her first with her 
| counsel, M. Zarudny. M. Zarudny 
;said later that he had found Mme. 
| Breshkovskaya in good 
|health, bright and cheerful, but utter- 
|ly umreconciled to the government. 
| She declined to ask for a transfer to 
| the preliminary detention prison, and 


| may 


has been al- 


conference 


surprisingly 


possibly refuse to present a de- 
fence. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown is president 
lof the Woman’s Suffrage Study Club 
| of New York which has been organ- 
‘ized to study the movement of suf- 
frage for women. 

“We are not all of us suffragists 
yet,” said Mrs. Brown, “but I hope we 
This has 
been formed both for the women who 
suffrage and don’t 
know why, and for the women who 
are entirely ignorant of the subject 
and don’t know whether they believe 
in it, but want to find out. 


are going to be. society 


believe in woman 


Hedger, health in- 
recently ad- 


Dr. Caroline E. 
spector of Chicago, 
dressed an audience composed of 200 
nurses of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin on “Social Hygiene.” She 
urged that instruction as to the suf- 
fering resulting from the social evil 
be given in the public schools, and 
advocated laws which will make it 
necessary for both men and women 
to procure a clean bill of health be 
fore being permitted to marry. A 
committee of three nurses, composed 
of Mrs. Joseph Bradshaw, Miss Ann 
Ambridge and Miss Helen Kelly, was 
appointed to take up the work of 
social purity and outline plans to bet- 
ter conditions. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION. 





Truth is often stranger than fiction. 
The following account from the Chi- 
cago Tribune has all the elements of 
a romance: 

Sixteen years ago Ethel Evans, 
then a babe of ten months, was kid- 
napped from her mother and kept 
hidden from her until last week. The 
mother, Mrs. F. A. Maether, of Chi- 
cago Heights, remembered her “baby” 
as she appeared the last time she saw 
her, before she was carried away by 
her father, Seth Evans. 

The story of the separation and 
subsequent reunion was told by the 
mother and daughter, each supplying 
the facts in their story which the 
other could not. 

When the mother of Ethel was a 
seventeen-year-old girl she was ‘mar- 
ried to Seth Evans at Clay City, Ill. 
The young husband proved to be 
overbearing and difficult to get along 
with, it is said. When Ethel was 
born the mother left him, going back 
to her parents. 

Then one day the child disappeared 
from her cradle. The heart-broken 
mother searched for years for her 
husband and child, but without result. 
She finally secured a divorce from 
him and went to Buffalo, N. Y., where 
she married Mr. Maether, a wealthy 
railroad man. Later they moved to 
Chicago Heights, where they now 
live. 

Two years ago Evans drifted into 
Mount Carmel, Ill., from Tennessee. 
He brought with him the daughter he 
had kidnapped years before from her 
mother. Evans eked out an existence 
the best way he could, while Ethel, 
the daughter, was the household 
drudge. He was cruel to her, it is 
said, and one day he kicked her from 
the porch of their cottage and injured 
her hip so that she has been a cripple 
ever since and has been forced to 
walk with a crutch. 

One day last summer Ethel was 
sent out to watch the cow while it 
grazed near the summit of a high 
bluff. The cow became entangled in 
the rope with which it was tethered 
and fell over the bluff, breaking its 
neck. 

Evans became enraged when he 
heard of the death of the cow, and 
beat his daughter into unconscious- 
ness with her own crutch. The beat- 
ing, however, proved to be the end of 
her martyrdom, for the neighbors 
heard of the occurrences and posses 
were formed with the avowed pur- 
pose of lynching the father. 

He escaped, but the girl was well 
cared for by neighbors, going from 
the residence of one to another. The 
story of her rough treatment at the 
hands of her father got into the coun- 
try papers, and was read by a sister 
of Mrs. Maether living at Clay City, 
Til. 

She thought that the young woman 
mentioned in the newspaper accounts 
might be the daughter of her sister, 
and went to see her. 

A few questions established the 
identity of the girl, and her aunt im- 
mediately laid plans for a reunion of 
the daughter with her mother. 

When they met the baby of other 
years had grown to young woman- 
hood. The meeting was touching, for 
the mother at once recognized her 
daughter in spite of the long lapse 
of years, and began to bestow upon 
her the little endearments that a 
mother lavishes on her child. 

In 34 out of the 46 States of the 
Union, a husband has the legal right 
to take the baby out of its cradle 
and to send it where the mother will 
never see it again. 

In Massachusetts, it cost the suf- 
fragists 55 years of effort, by “indi- 
rect influence,’ to secure the law 
making fathers and mothers equal 
guardians of their minor children. In 
Colorado, after women obtained the 
ballot, the next Legislature passed 
an equal guardianship law. 

For six years, toward the end of 
our half-century’s fight, the “Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 


Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” circulated, over its official 
imprint, a leaflet in opposition to 


equal guardianship, and in defence of 
the old law which gave the husband 
the sole control of the children. Its 
members declared that women al- 
ready had “all the rights they 
wanted.” This shows the strength of 
the Antis’ mental tendency to think 
that “whatever is, is right.” It ought 


lto discount the worth of their opinion 
on woman suffrage. 

Meanwhile, let us rejoice that at 
last, after all these years, Ethel 
Evans and her mother have passed a 
happy New Year’s Day together. 

A. 8S. B. 





CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE. 





The Sixth National Conference on 
Child Labor under the auspices of the 
National Child Labor Committee will 
be held in Boston, Jan. 13-16, upon 
the invitation of the Massachusetts’ 
Child Labor Committee. The main 
topic will be “Child-Employing In- 
dustries.” 

Aside from the five-day sessions 
devoted to these topics, two evening 
meetings will be held. Jan. 13, Hon. 
Grafton D. Cushing, Chairman of 
the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee, will welcome the delegates, 
and Dr. Felix Adler, Chairman of 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
mittee, will deliver his annual ad- 
dress. Other speakers for that even- 
ing are Mrs. J. Borden Harriman of 
New York; Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Nagel, Jane Addams and Dr. 
A. J. MeKelway of Atlanta. 

On Friday evening, Jan. 14, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot will preside over a 
session devoted to “Forces Antagonis- 
tic to Child Labor Reform.” 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


At a recent meeting of the Men’s 
Club of All Souls’ Universalist 
Chureh, Flatbush, N. Y., Isaac N. 


Stevens, editor and owner of the Pub- 
lic Daily Chieftain of Colorado told 
of the success of woman suffrage. He 
said: 


In the 
35,000 women 


fall, 
were 


city of Denver, last 
and 45,000 men 
registered, and 29,000 women and 
10,000 men voted. That same ratio 
of voting held good in every section 
of the State. Out of a total popula- 
tion of 700,000, or a voting popula- 
tion of about 200,000, there are only 
about 20,000 more men than women 
in Colorado. Thus it will be seen 
that women—the best women—almost 
unanimously, and quite as universally 
as do the men—use the ballot. 

With the result that we have the 
best child labor laws of any State in 
the Union; the best laws for the pro- 
tection in every way of young girls 
and women; the best juvenile court 
laws; the most effective and humane 
laws for the protection of dumb ani- 


mals; the most impartial laws in 
recognizing the equal rights of wo- 
men in the custody of children, in 


the inheritance and management of 
property, in the conduct of business, 
the cleanest, purest, most elevating 
atmosphere around the polling booths. 

The great good that woman suf- 
frage has done in Colorado has been 
to the women themselves. It amuses 
me when I hear the anti-suffrage ar-. 
gument that the ballot will take away 
the grace and charm of women, as if 
an alert brain, a well stored mind, 
a broad and humane sympathy occu- 
pied subordinate places in the cate- 
gory of feminine charms. 

There is scarcely a State in the 
Union where women do not have suf- 
frage in some form. Even in New 
York State—where Dr. Parkhurst and 
Emma Goldman would consign the 
voting woman to the bottomless pit, 
i\for wholly different reasons, however 
!_in addition to school suffrage, for 
eight years the women in towns and 
villages have had the right to vote 
on all questions concerning local tax- 
ation. 

Yet I have not heard or read of 
any deserted or bankrupt or discred- 
ited town or village on that account, 
and no women from such places are 
in the museums of New York City as 





terrible lessons of the awful effects 
of equal suffrage in the Empire 
State. 

Former Senator Colby of New 


Jersey came out strongly in favor of 
votes for women in a speech before 
the Equal Franchise Society in the 
Garden Theatre, New York. He 
thought that with the _ suffrage 
women could enforce the child labor 
laws. “If it was not for the women, 
God help the child labor laws of this 
country,” he said. “There is Mrs. 
Alexander of New Jersey, who, to get 
a good measure passed by the Legis- 
lature of her State, because it affect- 
ed a labor employer, worked five 
years. This work she could have 
done in one year if women had the 
right to vote.” 





According to the St. Paul Dispatch, 
Chairman Frank A. Day of the State 
Democratic committee, would like to 
see an active campaign for woman 
suffrage in Minnesota. He is quoted 
as saying: “Nearly all the leading 
Democrats in Minnesota are in favor 
of giving women the suffrage; the 
late Governor John A. Johnson de- 
clared himself on their side, and so 
have both the Mayor of St. Paul and 
Mayor Haynes of Minneapolis. When 
John Lind was in Congress, his vote 
helped give the suffrage to the 
women of Wyoming and Colorado.” 





In a sermon on “Deborah, the 
Strong-Minded Woman,” I David 
M. Ramsey, Baptist pastoer?in Rich- 
mond, Va., declared his Selief in the 
good to be accomplished by woman 
suffrage, and that the movement will 





be victorious, unless men right the 
age-long evils of the present day. 





Rev. Edwin F. Randolph of Trinity 
M, E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Rev, Alan Hudson of First Congrega- 
tional Church of Brockton, Mass., 
have each preached sermons recently 
in advocacy of the ballot for women. 

F. M. A. 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL 
FUND. 





“If I have lived to any purpose, 
carry on the work I have to lay 
down.”’—Susan B. Anthony. 


This dying charge imposes on 
every believer in equal rights a sol- 
emn duty to help raise, as this great 
Leader’s memorial, a fund through 
which to vindicate her life purpose. 

Susan B. Anthony believed political 
liberty to be “the right protective of 
all other rights.” However, while 
waging the battle for political rights 
for women, she waged equally as bit- 
ter a fight to secure for women their 
social, industrial, educational and le- 
gal rights, so universally enjoyed to- 
day. 

This makes, to Miss Anthony and 
her Cause, debtors of all women who 
recognize justice in the improved 
status of women today, even though 
they have not grasped the signifi- 
cance of the demand for political lib- 
erty. 

It is therefore asked of any woman 
to whom any one of the following 
classifications applies, to recognize 
her debt of gratitude in as generous 
a contribution as her means will al- 
low, in order to create a fund worthy 
of the memory of one of America’s 
greatest patriots. 


Recognition is due from: 
1. Every wage-earning woman, 
for removing the stigma from Eco- 


nomic Independence for Women. 

2. Every college woman, for blaz- 
ing the path of higher education for 
women. 

3. Every professional woman for 
opening the door of Opportunity into 
the fields of medicine, law, the minis- 
try, journalism, professional nursing, 
ete. 

4. Every woman appreciating the 
meaning of social liberty—the liberty 
to follow her own inclination as a re- 
sponsible human being. The right of 
women to organize (the club move- 
ment), freedom to travel, freedom of 
speech and action. 

5. Every woman enjoying 
erty rights,—the legal right 
minister her own affairs. Every 
woman recognizing the right of a 
wage-earning wife to her earnings. 

6. Every woman knowing the joy 


prop- 
to ad- 


of living under a_ parents’ equal 
guardianship law—and vice’ versa, 
every woman who appreciates the 


tyranny of any other form 
guardianship. 

7. The women teachers of the na- 
tion, for specific championship—that 
the quality of service rendered and 
not sex should determine the posi- 
tion to be occupied and the amount 
of salary received. 

8. Every woman recognizing the 
justice and morality involved in 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

9. Every woman believing in a 
single standard of morals. 

10. Every enfranchised woman in 
recognition of service rendered in se- 
curing her birthright of American In- 
dependence. 

11. Every man and woman who re- 
sents the conferring of citizenship on 
the ignorant alien while American 
women’s opinions in all but four 
States rate with those of the crim- 
inal, idiot and minor classes. 

12. Every American man, recog- 
nizing that his right of self-govern- 
ment obligates him to gain for 
American women the protection and 
development which free government 
insures and which our National 
slogan implies in “equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none.” 

Address Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Pry- 
tania street, New Orleans, La. 


of legal 





In Paris, Madame Grumberg, a 
young lawyer who has just been 
called to the bar, has declared openly 
that she wishes to be a magistrate. 
She calls upon her opponents to cite 
any article in the Code forbidding a 
woman to serve; and, recalling the 
fact that Madame Miropolsky, the ad- 
vocate, was lately called upon to take 
the place of an absent judge, she asks 
why women should not be permanent- 
ly appointed as judges. 





Annette W. Parmalee of Enosburgh 
Falls, who holds the offices of 
Press Superintendent of the Vermont 
Equal Suffrage Association, Chair- 
man Church Work Committee of the 
National-American Association and 
Franchise Superintendent for the 
State W. C. T. U., contributed a 
vigorous article to the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press and Times of Dec. 
23. She demolished the argument 
that the ballot should be backed by 
a bullet. 





MARY JOHNSTON ON THE STA- 
TUS OF WOMEN. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


istence, and generalship in war. In 
his raids against his neighbors of 
forest and wood he took prisoners. 
At one period of his existence he ate 
these, at another he put them to 
death with hideous tortures, but 
finally it occurred to him to take them 
home and make them work for him. 
Men and women, he drove them be- 
fore him to his cave or lodge. The 
family once more enlarged its bor- 
ders. It now included the man, his 
several wives and their respective 
children, and his bondsmen, male and 
female. Polygamy and slavery en- 
tered side by side. Exploitation, in 
its modern sense, was here 

Time passed. The pastoral era suc- 
ceeded the savage, the agricultural 
the pastoral. Society had arrived at 
the patriarchal stage. It was now 
composed of polygamous groups, each 
ruled with absolute authority by the 
husband and father. Sometimes the 
group was ruled with wisdom and 
kindness, sometimes not. Seen at the 
end of so long a vista of time, this 
period has a certain Arcadian sim- 
plicity and charm. It remains that it 
was a society in which a small pro- 
portion of the males were masters. 
The remainder of the population was 
made up of wives, in effect slaves, of 
concubines, always slave, of sons and 
daughters whom the father might slay 
if he chose, and of men servants and 
maid servants, all bondsmen by de- 
gree. The ‘family” was as large as 
a community, and “home” was the val- 
ley or plain where the tents ‘were 
pitched until it seemed good to move 
on again. 

To this far-off polity succeeded, by 
slow growtn, the great states of an- 
tiquity. These, too, saw masculine 
improvements upon the original and 
purely feminine idea of home and 
family. For brevity’s sake I speak 
now of only the more Western Aryan 
types. In Sparta there were houses, 
but, properly speaking, no homes. 
The people ate their black broth at 
common tables, and free-born men and 
women were forbidden to concern 
themselves with domestic affairs. 

Husbands courteously lent their 
wives to their neighbors, children 
were taken at a tender age from the 
parents and assigned to the public 
care, and the oldest men regularly 
visited the schools in order to see 
that no new ideas were introduced. 
There were excellent points in the 
system, and it lasted 500 years. It re- 
mains imbedded in time, a most ad- 
mirable and curious fossil, one of the 
best examples of a static civilization. 

The Asiatic masculine ideal was the 
harem. One has but to read Montes- 
quieu’s “Les Lettres Persanes” to be- 
hold this system in all its degrada- 
tion, waste and tragic absurdity. It 
prevails today in the Mohammedan 
world, and it is not the cave-woman’s, 
nor any true daughter’s of hers, idea 
of home and family. 

From all this web of sexual passion, 
reliance on brute force, and general 
unreason, the Greek escaped by sheer 
dint of his clean physique, his intel- 
lectual strength, his sanity and sweet- 
ness, his sense of beauty and vision of 
the true. Rome arose, and_ the 
Roman, with his feeling for law, his 
rough and ready friendliness, his 
democratic ideas and his common 
sense, came to the aid of the theoretic 
Greek and raised the condition of 
woman. When I say “raised the con- 
dition of woman,” I mean that man 
who with his superior brute strength 
had long ago lifted a heavy stone and 
laid it upon her head, now began, 
though only in particular instances, to 
exercise self-control and forethought, 
and to lighten the deadening weight 
which he, not nature, had placed upon 
the brain of his mate and the mother 
of his children. He probably thought 
then, as he thinks today, that it was 
“generous” in him to do this. Some- 
times justice lightens forth upon the 
earth, but man has not yet learned 
how superior to other forms of elec- 
tricity it is for all illuminating pur- 
poses. 

However this may be, under Rome 
as with the free Germanic peoples in 
the forests of Northern Europe, 
woman, the weight upon her head 
somewhat lightened, stepped with 
freedom and grew in stature. Let 
Lucretia and Cornelia speak, for how 
sacred to the Roman type was her 
wifehood and her motherhood! Those 
warrior priestesses and warrior wives 
of the dark Germanic forests—what 
were they but the old cave-mother 
grown fair and strong and patriotic, 
far off breeders of today’s world- 
fighters and world-thinkers? 

The Christian religion entered the 
arena. When woman was esteemed 
the mother, sister, friend of God, the 
one who neither betrayed nor doubted. 
the last at the tomb, the first witness 
of the resurrection, then the convert 
of that religion turned perforce and 
looked with new eyes at the woman 
at his side. Jesus of Nazareth, by 
precept and by example, taught the 
lifting of the stone quite from the 
head of woman. His disciples then as 
His disciples today, followed His 
teachings in part. 

Out of the darkness of the seventh 
and eighth centuries in Europe came 
a strange and beautiful light— 
chivalry. How such a flower, such a 
star out of the distance, such a strain 
of music arrived, it were long to say. 
But it came, as all things come out 
of the mysterious storehouse of our 








worthy and a beautiful thing. Nor 
have we lost it; it is doubtful if we 
ever lose anything. 

Men are still chivalrous; women 
still love to look upon men as knights 
panoplied in every heroic virtue. If 
tcday that fairy mirror, in which each 
sex looked and saw the other, is a 
little flawed and dim, it is but that 
leaves and dust have fallen upon the 
surface of a wondrous spring. One 
day we will clear them all away, and 
underneath we shall find again the 
fairy mirror, no longer exaggerative, 
fictional, transforming, but at once, 
deeply true and nobly ideal. 

Woman, always, from the first, 
dumbly striving against polygamy, 
either as a legalized and religiously 
sanctioned institution in a_ state 
founded upon this conception of the 
family, or as masculine irregularity 
and freedom of construction in mono- 
gamous societies; always dumbly 
fighting for a like standard of chas- 
tity and right living, an ensign under 
which she should not stand alone, but 
with her lover at her side, found in 
chivalry a_ staunch’ knight-errant, 
ready and willing to wear her colors 
and fight her cause. A great advance 
dates from this period. But in chiv- 
alry, with all its real nobility, there 
were yet fantastic elements, strange, 
unwholesome, mock-heroic impera- 
tives, a pathetic biological ignorance, 
a whole world of mental topsy-turvy- 
doms. Primarily and emphatically, it 
was based upon the old, old fallacy of 
man’s “generosity” to a thing made 
weaker all around the compass than 
himself. A thing put by the will of 
God, not under the hand of a savage 
with a club—that sounded too harsh 
—but under the mailed gauntlet of a 
knight and Crusader. 

Fantastic observances, a paean of 
praises little to the point, hothouse 
morality, exotic sex worship, a whole 
tribe of valetudinarian ideas sprang 
up in the wake of all this “gener- 
osity” where, in the wake of justice, 
should have arisen the man and 
woman of a poet’s dream. If we can- 
not have bread, cake and medieval 
marchpane are perhaps better than 
starvation. But the true daughter of 
the cave-woman asks for bread. She 
thinks that it will be to the benefit of 
her own body, mind and soul, and 
that, so fed, she will breed certain 
saviours of mankind. 

The savage grew educated, a knight 
and a_ gentleman. The club was 
shaved down to a stick no thicker 
than a man’s thumb. The steel gaunt- 
let has been laid aside for a velvet 
glove. Human stuff is the most modi- 
fiable of substances; it is, in fact, 
mere plasticity. The woman sees the 
stone that she has carried through the 
ages really changed from the slab of 
the sepulchre to a mere enormous 
top-heavy mass of conventions, sense- 
less restrictions, superstitions, senti- 
mentalities, mock-modesties, rules of 
conduct dating from nowhere on 
earth, but her seraglio experience, se- 
questration from healthful activities, 
premiums on mental indolence, a 
vast incubus of bricabrac and filagree 
teachings, of discriminating laws, 
taboos, taxes, vetoes and general mis- 
comprehension, at which the old cave- 
mother in her laughs in scorn and 
despair. It is enough to sink a ship, 
much more a woman! She wants, oh, 
she wants to be free of that burden, 
to feel it slip from her head as Chris- 
tian felt fall from his back the bur- 
den of sin! It is not sin that she 
carries. It is largely man’s ignorance 
and unwisdom, aided, alas! alas! by 
her own large share of both those 
qualities. Not so very long ago it was 
still in dispute among the wise of this 
earth as to whether or not she had 
a soul, In England it was only re- 
cently agreed, I believe, that she is a 
person. 

She has a soul and she is a person. 
She is the mother of mankind. She 
made the first home and reared the 
first child, and she will make the last 
home and rear the last child. In her 
long history, begun in some dark point 
of time and place, continued through 
weeping and bitterness and fragmen- 
tary joys, ready now to sweep onward 
upon a wider wing, with a journey 
before her wondrous in itself and 
leading to ends beyond all wonder, a 
dispute of the momentary present as 
to which is in order in dealing with 
her, further “generosity,” which is a 
gift, or justice, which is a recognition 
—in her long history today’s dispute 
is but an incident, a battle over which 
her future students may spend some 
study. She knows it is such, and hav- 
ing been patient a long while she can 
be patient yet longer. But I think 
what chiefly angers the old cave- 
mother is that most vain and shallow 
imagination of her sons, or of her 
daughters when their brothers have 
whispered it to them, that the battle 
which she fights for a loftier-roofed 
home and for a family more worth the 
raising will, in some occult fashion, 
destroy her interest in either. It is 
purely a masculine fear. The drone 
in the hive might say as much to the 
queen bee—but I don’t like to think 
of the fate of the drone. 

I have seen in an asylum for the 
insane a gray-haired woman pacing 
off her cell for an imaginary carpet, 
stroking down imaginary curtains, 
placing imaginary chairs and tables, 
and then standing off to look at her 
work—so pleased, so pleased! Upon 
her iron bed lay a doll. She listened, 
said that the baby was awake, took 
up the doll and put it to her breast. 
In Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,” 
the two brothers send executioners 
first to terrify .the duchess and then 
to strangle her. After a pageantry of 





nature. In its purest form it was a 





horror they seize her. She says: 
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“Farewell, Cariola ... 
I pray thee look thou giv’st my little 
boy 


Some syrup for his cold ... and let 
the girl 

Say her prayers ere she sleep”— 

and dies. 

When the ruling passion so holds in 
death and madness it may be trusted 
to rule through life. The stone upon 
the head is not necessary to the cave- 
mother. Without it she will yet make 
the home and bear the human race. 
Indeed, she thinks that, upon the 
whole, she can do her work better 
without that load. In defense of her 
brood she has fought many a beast 
in many poisonous jungle. She will 
not be long afraid of clean, direct and 
scientific warfare against the forces 
of sloth, prejudice and babe-like social 
ignorance which now invade _ her 
“home” and destroy her “family.” 

Mary Johnston. 

Richmond, Dee. 11. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 





Social Service. By Louis F. Post. 
A. Wessels, New York. Price $1.00. 

This book is dedicated to Tom L. 
Johnson, “who also sat at the feet of 
Henry George.” And we remember 
freshly as we read, another of this 
group, instinct with this same belief, 
enthusiastic in high endeavor, whose 
brave voice is now forever hushed. 
Space forbids an exhaustive review 
of this thoughtful, clear, wise volume, 
but any one who reads it faithfully 
will have taken a step toward “that 
training requisite for all good work, 
from the humblest up—the training, 
that is, that quickens clear thinking.” 
Mr. Post discusses the use and abuse 
of money, and quotes in the chapter 
on individual self-service: 
There was once a considerate croco- 

dile 

Which lay on a bank of the river Nile. 
He swallowed a fish with a face of 


woe, 

While his tears flowed fast to the 
stream below. 

“I am mourning,’ said he, “the un- 


timely fate 
Of that poor little fish which I just 
now ate.” 

“It is neither giving alone nor get- 
ting alone, but mutuality of giving and 
getting, that distinguishes normal so- 
cial life.’ The chapter on Competition 
is especially suggestive. He calls it 
“the life principle of natural co-opera- 


tion.” There are chapters on Natural 
Instruments, Artificial Instruments, 
Feudalism, Capitalism, and many 


others, all discussing in a simple, col- 
loquial, easy fashion the-great prob- 
lems of the world today, and he closes 
with a chapter on “Method” that sug- 
gests as the problem of our time, the 
altering of land capitalism “from a 
fostering of special privileges to the 
establishing of equal opportunities.” 
And, of course, he wishes to do what 
Henry George, and Mr. Garrison, and 
all reformers of their class have 
wished, ‘abolish all taxation save that 
upon land values.” 
C. W. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





On December 22 Governor Hughes 
was asked by representative suffrag- 
ists to recommend in his annual mess- 
age to the Legislature an amendment 
to the State Constitution giving wo- 
men the right to vote. The Governor 
received the delegation in the Execu- 
tive Chamber soon after noon, list- 
ened attentively to the speakers, and 
congratulated them on the “calm, 
earnest, and dispassionate manner in 
which they discussed such an impor- 
tunt question.” so far as his personal 
views were concerned, he said, he 
had nothing to say at this time. 

In view of the fact that on a for- 
mer occasion Gov. Hughes had said 
that when a sufficient number of rep- 
resentative women came before him 
to ask for the vote he would give the 
matter his consideration, he was told 
that Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, president 
of the New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association, represented 35,000 
women who want to vote, and that 
Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of the 
State W. C. T. U., stood for over 
29,000 white ribboners organized in 
every county who -wish the ballot. 
Mrs. Fanny Garrison Villard, as 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, laid before him the names of 
women of high standing who are ac- 
tive suffragists. Miss Anne F. Miller, 
leader of the large suffrage club of 
Geneva, a grand-daughter of Gerrit 
Smith, asked, “What does Your Ex- 
cellency call sufficiently representa- 
tive women?” Of this telling shot 
the N. Y. World says: 

“Miss Miller’s well-modulated voice 
had practically committed an assault 
and battery on the stillness of the 
vast Executive Chamber. A woman 
with prematurely snow white hair, in 
picturesque gray garb, she had come 
to Albany merely to ask the question. 
But the shot, in the face of the evi- 
dence before the Governor, hit the 


bull’s-eye.” 
The arguments were brief and 
forcible, Mrs. Crossett reminded 


Gov. Hughes that when Mr. Roose- 
velt was Governor he suggested that 
the women work for a bill providing 
that taxpaying women in towns and 
villages be allowed to vote on special 
appropriations, and afterward recom- 
mended this in his message—the aid 


the women are now bespeaking for 
the bill to amend the State Constitu- 
tion. “In granting limited school suf- 
frage our Legislature concedes the 
eligibility to vote. If it is right for 
women who live in the villages and the 
country to vote for school issues, why 
is it not right for women who live 
in the cities? If a woman may vote 
for school trustees, why should she 
not vote for Governor or President? 
The principle is the same.” 

Mrs. Villard, Mrs. Boole and Mrs. 
Lucy P. Allen, representing the State 
Grange, made earnest pleas for a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

George Foster Peabody, as_ the 
President of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage, spoke as one of the 
200 men in that organization and 
many hundreds more in the profes- 
sional and business world who would 
find it a satisfaction to show this 
tardy justice. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard said: 
“I also voice the appeal of thousands 
of men throughout the State who 
more than three years ago enlisted 
under your banner because it bore 
the motto, ‘Justice, and special priv- 
ileges to none.’ This question has 
within the last few years taken on 
great power in nearly all the civilized 
nations of the earth. When sane hu- 
man beings in England are willing to 
undergo voluntary torture there must 
be a deep, genuine, and deep-seated 
grievance. Stern economic condi- 
tions have driven women everywhere 
from the home into the wage-earning 
arena. The transition from unpaid, 
undefined labor in the home to wage 
earning in the mart has made some 
women realize the truth of Lincoln’s 
words to the effect that no man is 
good enough to be another man’s 
keeper without that man’s consent.” 

Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller writes 
in a private letter: ‘The notable feat- 
ure of the occasion was the first ap- 
pearance at such a hearing of repre- 
sentatives of the N. Y. State Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage. Both 
Mr. Peabody and Mr. Villard made 
admirable addresses, to which the 
Governor gave the closest attention.” 

Accompanying Miss Miller were 
Mrs. Hazard and Miss Hazard, wife 
and daughter of F. R. Hazard, who 
led the direct primaries for Gov. 
Hughes in Onondaga County last No- 
vember. 


South Dakota. 





The annual meeting of the South 
Dakota E. S. A. opened on Nov. 3 in 
the Methodist church of Sioux Falls. 
There was a good audience. 

Mrs. Julius Johnson of Ft. Pierre, 
State president, responded, and intro- 
duced Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Na- 
tional president. Miss Shaw said, in 
part: 

“Men at one time spoke down to 
women, in the same manner that both 
sexes address children. They flattered 
us with pretty lies. They were happy 
in it, and so were we. In the ad- 
dresses of the men who welcomed us 
to Sioux Falls, I felt that they were 
showing us the greatest respect. They 
were talking to us as they would to 
men. There was no flattery, no pretty 
lies. 

“In the Scandinavian countries 
where equal suffrage prevails, the men 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
women in their struggle for the fran- 
chise. 

“The women have aided the men in 
all their battles. In the Revolutionary 
war, the women melted their plate to 
make bullets for the army. The Civil 
War would have ended disastrously for 
the North had not the women of that 
section worked for the cause. 

“There are two things I would like,” 
said Miss Shaw. “I would like to bea 
policeman, and I would like to serve 
on a jury. I hope, before I die, I can 
have both honors. Some people have 
an idea that it is the duty of policemen 
to make arrests. Instead, it is their 
province to prevent crime. There are 
thousands of women and children who 
could be saved from lives of crime and 
degradation were women on the polic2 
force.” 

She commented on the saying, “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” “In the first place,” she said, 
“the hand never rocks the cradle, the 
foot does the work. The hand that 
rocks the cradle would be useless for 
ruling the world if it couldn’t do any- 
thing else. The good mother is the 
woman who could be anything else, 
but prefers to be a mother.” 

The reception in the evening to Miss 
Shaw was well attended by both men 
and women. 

Mrs. A. D. Tinsley, president of the 
local association, introduced Ex-Mayor 
Doolittle, who welcomed the suffragists 
to Sioux Falls. 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 





Mary N. Chase. 





I shall always deem it one of the 
rare privileges of my life that I knew 
so well that lover of humanity, as he 
has been called, Henry B. Blackwell 
I have not only met him at a great 
many suffrage meetings, but have 
been a guest in his home, and can 
testify that he was one of the most 
unselfish and lovable men I ever met. 
I consider Mr. Blackwell as remark- 
able as any member of that gifted 
family. His service to the cause was 
unique, and his name should be 
blazoned high among those noble, 
self-sacrificing souls who have la- 
bered for treedom, equality and jus- 
tice. He was the one man in the 
wide world who made the cause of 





woman the supreme business of his 
life. All true.lovers of liberty and of 
right, especially women, should bow 
their heads in reverence when they 
think of this true knight who ren- 
dered such heroic service to remove 
all fetters from women. What was 
the impelling motive that led Mr. 
Blackwell to plead so long and so 
eloquently for the women of this 
country and of the world? His won- 
derful love for Lucy Stone led him 
to promise her that he would devote 
his life to this cause, and he assured 
her that she could accomplish far 
more with his help than without it, 
and in this way he won her. True 
and faithful was he to the solemn 
pledge he made her, not only through 
the thirty-eight years of their married 
life, but during the sixteen years after 
she had gone on before. 

Lucy Stone has always been to me 
the ideal reformer, sweet, gentle, per- 
suasive, a shining example that it is 
through love that we conquer. It is 
fitting that I should speak of Lucy 
Stone at this time, for nothing 
pleased Mr. Blackwell so much as to 


know that people loved and appre- 
ciated his wife. 
Their home life was ideal. He 


himself said the nearly forty years 
he lived with Lucy Stone was like a 
dream of paradise. Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell are like shining 
lights in this great movement. Such 
absolute, unselfish devotion to prin- 
ciple is rare even among the great 
ones of earth, and it increases our 
faith in the high destiny of the race. 
Lucy Stone’s last, words were “Make 
the .world better,’ and the tender, 
loving heart of Mr. Blackwell was 
shown in his last sickness when, in 
speaking of the nurse, he said, “Poor 
child, she has a hard life,” and then 
he added, “I pity everybody.” His 
many deeds of kindness to the poor 
and unfortunate only the all-loving 
Father knows.- 

Mr. Blackwell was one of the most 
joyous spirits I ever knew. Even in 
his last years he was so full of life, 
so overflowing with fun, had such a 
grasp of great questions and was so 
vigorous and forcible in his writing 
and speaking, I can hardly realize 
that his living presence is no longer 


with us. I was with Mr. Blackwell 
at the last annual meeting in Ver- 
mont, The people were charmed with 


him. Although eighty-four years old, 
he spoke with the fire and eloquence 
of youth. 

His unfailing cheerfulness and op- 
timism carried light and courage 
wherever he went. He lived to see 
marvelous changes in the condition 
of woman, and by the eye of faith he 
could see our beloved flag floating 
over a country redeemed by the 
united efforts of men and of women 
free, in the ideal sense of the word, 
to serve their country and their God 
as their individual conscience dic- 
tated. The daughter so sorely be- 
reaved is bravely carrying on the 
work. Let us take to heart her own 
quotation at the close of ‘her loving 
tribute to her father: “Remember 
that, though we may pass away, and 
the leaders of a cause fall one by one, 
principles never die; they are eternal, 
world-wide and unchangeable.” 


Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald. 


It is a pleasure to see how warmly 
appreciative of his personality and 
power all the papers are, and I am 
glad that the public have an oppor- 
tunity, through their sympathetic 
words, of learning of his great labors 
in the interest of mankind. 

Personally I have a very sweet and 
vivid picture of him in my mind from 
my last meeting with him at Marble 
House. 


Paula Laddey. 


The news came as a shock to me, 
because he was so very well and al- 
ways ready for any undertaking on 
his trip West. I often think that a 
beautiful old age, such as your father 
has enjoyed, and then a_ sudden 
death, is the most divine crowning of 
a useful life. May this thought, and 
the assurance of the love and admira- 
tion which Mr. Blackwell earned for 
himself from all who knew him, help 
you to bear your bereavement. I am 
glad and grateful to have known your 
father. 


Margaret A. Haley. 


I must say a word of that mag- 
nificent hero, your father, and how 
he impressed me. 

I shall never forget the evening I 
spoke to the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston on our Chicago Teachers’ 
Tax Fight. I see your father now, as 
he looked that evening in the audi- 
ence, his eyes glowing, his magnifi- 
cent physique, the embodiment of a 
great spirit, alert and fighting out with 
the Chicago teachers every inch of 
the ground, and glorying in the strug- 
gle. I shall never forget it. I have 
told that story often, but never to 
such a listener. Do you remember 
how he regretted that I had not ex- 
plained to him what I was to talk 
about, in order that he might have 


‘had a stenographic report of it? Do 


you remember how he wanted that 
story to take it to President Roose- 
velt, in order to let that “valiant 
fighter,’ as he believed Roosevelt to 
be, know what the Chicago women 
teachers had done, and to get from 
Roosevelt the recognition and aid he 
sincerely believed Roosevelt was sin- 
cerely according to worthy fighters? 

. In his death the women of the 
United States have lost their best 
friend since Susan B. Anthony left us. 


SUFFRAGE RESULTS IN UTAH. 





Mrs... George Sutherland, wife of 
the Utah Senator, lately gave 
an interview to a representative of 
the Philadelphia Record in which she 
testified to good results from woman 
suffrage in her State. She said in part: 


Whatever may be the consensus ot 
opinion of giving suffrage to women, 
the truth stands out that in Utah, at 
least, they have proved themselves 
eminently fitted for the privilege and 
they have justified their claims. I 
have not the least hesitancy in pro 
nouncing equal suffrage an unadul- 
terated blessing for the State, and a 
civic success and moral incentive in 
the full sense of the word. I can read- 
ily comprehend that in crowded com- 
munities or great commercial centres 
such as the Atlantic seaboard cities 
are, some women, as some men in 
politics, could become a menace and 
could add another incident to civic 
corruption. But one must understand 
that almost pastoral conditions prevail 
in Utah. There are no great cities as 
the East knows them, no crowded or 
floating population in any part of the 
State. The women are rooted to the 
soil as it were, and they take a high 
view of their obligations to their 
homes. , 

I have been edified to note that wo- 
man’s influence in political life in my 
environment is uplifting. I have heard 
seasoned politicians discuss certain 
candidates whom they desired to nom- 
inate for office, and invariably in 
weighing them in the balance, they 
have looked sharp for the view which 
the women voters might take. I have 
heard some candidate proposed and all 
his good qualities brought out—he 
was brilliant, he was trained in the 
work, he was a good fellow and a high 
type of patriot—but if there was any- 
thing against his private character, if 
he were intemperate, treated his fam- 
ily ill, was guilty of any of those 
offenses which the world leniently per- 
mits in the good fellow, he would be 
dismissed from consideration with the 
words: “He’s all right, but the women 
will not stand for him.” This uplift- 
ing on the part of the woman appeals 
to me as of permanent value and it 
cannot but work for the good of all 
communities. I am not advocating 
universal suffrage, for in my mind 
there are many limitations placed on 
woman’s natural vocation when she 
steps into public life. But 1 do insist 
that where women vote, they use their 
privilege wisely. We have almost per- 
fect sanitation from the result of fem- 
inine agitation. We have fine school 
laws and excellent school buildings 
and all those regulations which bear 
on the smaller area of politics, the 
home environment, have been ju- 
diciously and liberally framed. 

The Australian ballot system pre- 
vails, and all that criticism about go- 
ing to the polls unsexing women is, of 
course, the veriest nonsense. A wom- 
an can vote and does vote with no 
more contact with any objectionable 
surroundings than she has when she 
g0es shopping. The women of Utah 
all vote. Some satirists allege that 
they use the ballot so tirelessly be- 
cause the privilege is new. Whatever 
the reason, they make use of their 
vote. They thresh the questions over 
and they know why they vote in a 
certain way and for a certain candi- 
date. The women usually go to the 
polls in the early part of the day. I 
go just as soon as the polls are open. 
It is never a question of more than 
ten or fifteen minutes, an incident in 
the morning routine of marketing or 
shopping. You meet your neighbors 
bound on the same errand of casting 
the ballot, but few, I might say no 
women, loiter about the ballot-box. We 
all know exactly how to mark our bal- 
lot, and we do it expeditiously. Many 
women are earnestly working for vari- 
ous reforms, civic and local, but I find 
that many women vote, as I do, be- 
cause it is a duty enforced by granting 
the ballot. To refrain from voting is 
to neglect something for which one is 
accountable. I can imagine nothing so 
pernicious as for those who reside 
in a certain section being so indiffer- 
ent to the communal interests as not 
to care who is elected to fill the vari- 
ous public offices. This is practically 
what the failure to vote means. There 
is no public issue connected with my 
home, my State, my country, to which 
I am indifferent. Therefore I cast my 
vote and record my wishes on these 
matters. I rejoice that my views are 
the universal view of Utah women. 

We have had women serving in the 
legislative chambers and they have 
performed their duties quietly and 
ably and were highly esteemed among 
their colleazues. Mrs. Mattie Cannon 
served in the Senate and Mrs. Alice 
Horne in the Lower House. Both 
women were exceedingly able advo- 
cates, and their speeches were among 
the best efforts of the session. We 
have even had a woman Sheriff—Miss 
Clare Ferguson—and she also filled 
the place with credit to herself and to 
the satisfaction of her community. 
Women in public offices are quite an 
ordinary occurrence in Utah, and so 
far as one judges superficially these 
public duties have not interfered with 
the more sacred ones in the homes. 

In Salt iuake City women’s clubs are 
doing an excellent work toward 
illuminating public questions. The 
women wio have later to vote on 
these issues get together and discuss 
them and hear each other’s views on 
every phase. This exchange of ideas 
is getting toward the realization of the 
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perfect civic life. It goes a long way 
toward destroying dogmatic views 
about certain public questions, and it 
makes one more inclined to realize 
that the wisdom of all ages is not cen- 
tred in, one spot, nor even in one 
political party. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 


We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUMS. 





To anyone sending us one new sub- 
scriber to the Woman’s Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
photograph of Henry B. Blackwell. 

For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “‘Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” or a year’s sub- 


scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- 
ner.” 


For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 
frage Calendar just published by the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Chtldren’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub- 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies—Mrs. 


Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 
Freedom League). 





A CORRECTION. 





Miss Mary N. Chase writes: 

I notice an error in the New Hamp- 
shire report, Dec. 25: $15,000 instead 
of $150. Please correct it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 
Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 








A YOUNG ARMENIAN wishes to de 
housework in a family, to earn his 
living while preparing for a course in 
Technology. He has taken freshman 
and sophomore courses at Anatolia 


College, Marsovan. Speaks fairly 
good English, is neat looking and 
pleasant. Address Vahan Calendar, 16 


Temple place, Boston. 
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TO AN INFANT OF DAYS. 





By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 





No foot hast thou for frolic or for 
speed, 

No brain to plan for conquest or for 
need; 

No hand to work Man’s miracles of 
skill, 

Nor wise discernment, parting good 
from ill. 

Yet none can say how high thy 
strength shall lift, 

How wondrous and beneficent thy 
gift. 

O grant, mysterious Powers, that this 
may prove 

A riddle of fair omen, writ in love!— 

—The American Baby. 





A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 





Luke |: 39-56. 
By Ella Gilbert Ives. 
On far Judean hilltop, Mary mild 
Bears to Elizabeth her unborn child. 
The virgin Mary and the blameless 
wife, 
Each fraught with prescience of a 
coming life,— 
A spotless lily and a fragrant rose 
Their hearts disclose. 


Three blessed months they share 
their dual life— 

The virgin Mary and the blameless 
wife; 

Both shadowed by a brooding mys- 
tery, 

Rejoicing in the wondrous child to 
be:— 

A throstle and a _ nightingale, they 
sing 

“That Holy Thing.” 


O sacred motherhood! with blessings 
rife 

To spotless virgin or to blameless 
wife. 

The angel's “fear not” to the shrink- 
ing flesh, 

Brings joyous trust, and girds the 
soul afresh, 

A new Magnificat to live and sing 
For Christ the King. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





In every direction there are signs 
that the traditional conservatism of 
the South on the woman question is 
breaking up. The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church, South, has lately published 
the following admirable leaflet, en- 
titled “Why the Women Ask the 
Rights of the Laity”: 

The Woman's Board of Home Mis- 
sions at its session in Savannah, Ga., 
(Oct. 14-22) prepared a memorial to 
be presented to the General Confer- 
ence of 1910, asking that women of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, be recognized as belonging to 
the laity of the Church. 

They are not asking that the wom- 
en be made exhorters, local preach- 
ers, itinerant preachers, or bishops, 
but only that they be granted a legal 
voice in shaping and developing the 
work of the Church, of which they 
are such a large part. 

They ask this for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Hundreds of women are already 
doing the work of stewards, though 
without legal right to do so. (Discip- 
line, Paragraph 675.) 

2. Women, though members of the 
Church, are ineligible for the office 
of trustee, while men of other 
Churches and of no Church can act 
in this capacity (Paragraph 200), and 
together with the pastor and Quar- 
terly Conference can sell such prop- 
erty, though oftentimes it has been 
bought and paid for by the women of 
the Church. (Paragraph 472.) 

3. Women can act as presidents 
of Epworth Leagues, but have no le- 
gal voice in the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, which controls the League. 

4. The majority of Epworth 
League members’ throughout’ the 
Church are women and girls, yet 
women cannot be members of the 
General Epworth League _ Board, 
which shapes the policy and controls 
the work of the League. 

5. Women constitute more than 
one-half the membership of every 
local Church, paying their pro rata 
to all the collections of the Church, 
but cannot be members of the Quar- 
terly Conference, which is the gov- 
erning body of the local Church. 

6. Women and girls are in the 
majority as Sunday school teachers, 
but are not eligible to membership 
in either the Annual Conference, Sun- 
day School Board, or the General 
Sunday School Board. 

7. Women are often superintend- 
ents of Sunday schools, doing all the 
work of that office, but they cannot 
be members of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, which governs the Sunday 
school. 

8. Women constitute the majority 
of the membership of the entire 
Church, but by the law of the Church 
are excluded from membership in the 
Annual Conference, where laymen 
have a vote on every measure except 

9. Women are excluded from mem- 
bership in the General Conference, 
notwithstanding that body controls 
the entire work and property of both 
the Woman’s Foreign and Home Mis- 
sion Societies, and has at any time 
the right to change the constitution 
or even dissolve the organization of 
these sociei‘es. 

An instance in point may be found 
in the legislation of 1906. The Gen- 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, 
its large yearly collections, and its 
demonstrated capacity to manage its 
own affairs, legislated to subordinate 
it almost absolutely to the General 
Board of Missions, as may be seen 
in the provision of Paragraphs 371, 
374, 375 of the Discipline. 

Thus we see that the women of the 
Church are in many places doing the 
actual work of stewards, Sunday 
school superintendents, Presidents of 
Epworth Leagues, as well as bear- 
ing the heavy responsibilities in the 
mighty missionary enterprises they 
themselves have developed. Notwith- 
standing this, when the work of 
these organizations comes up for dis- 
cussion and adjustment in the legal 
bodies of the Church, the women 
who through their position are most 
familiar with it must remain silent 
without power to vote. 

The very fact that they have shown 
the ability to do this work should 
prove their capacity and vindicate 
their right to participate fully in the 
management of the Church’s affairs. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The December Twentieth Century 
is an exceptionally good number. An 
illustrated feature is Lilian Whit- 
ing’s charming sketch of the life and 
work of Franklin Simmons, the sculp- 
tor. But the chief pictorial feature 
is a superbly illustrated contribution 
opening a series of papers on “Muni- 
cipal Art in Western Cities,” pre- 
pared by George Wharton James. 
This contribution deals with Spokane. 
“Railway Corruption under Private 
and Public Control,” by Carl S. Vroo- 
man; “Los Angeles 1915,” by Dana 
W. Bartlett; “The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Germany,” by A. N. Hol- 
combe; and “Is It Right to Specu- 
late?’ by Rev. E. F. Blanchard, are 
papers that will appeal to students of 
political, social and economic prob- 
lems. Browning’s “Saul,” prepared 
by B. O. Flower, the editor of the 
magazine, is of interest and value. 
Hon. John D. Works writ s on “Con- 
scious and Unconscious Enemies of 
the Christian Religion.” The Edi- 
tcrial Department contains several 
important discussions, the most not- 
able of which are “The Election,” 


“The De Lara Case,” and ‘“Lloyd- 


George and His Great Work for Pro- 
gressive Democracy.” While for 
students of political, social and econ- 
omic progress, the carefully edited 
news departments, prepared under 
the direction of the Bureau of Civic 
and Industrial Research, are inval- 
uable, as here from month to month 
are presented digests of the most im- 
portant news relating to such prob- 
lems as Direct Legislation, Public 
Ownership, Municipal Advance, Pro- 
portional Representation, Woman’s 
Progress, ete. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Co., 5 Park Square, Boston. 





The American Baby is a new can- 
didate for the favor of thinking and 
conscientious mothers. Minna Caro- 
line Smith is editor and Wilhelmina 
Joehnke advertising manager. Flor- 
ence Hull Winterburn, author of 
“The Children’s Health,” “Nursery 
Ethics,” ete., is a practical mother 
who has tested her theories. Among 
the contributors to the first number 
(January) are Dr. Cressy L. Wilber 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, who urges birth registration, 
Mrs. Henry Villard and Mrs. Florence 
Howe _— Hall. Helen Kellar sends 
greetings to The American Baby, ana 
Julia Ward Howe welcomes it with 
a poem, “To an Infant of Days.” 
When Mrs. Howe handed her copy of 
the poem to the editor in a sunny up- 
per chamber of her Beacon street 
house, this great-grandmother of nine- 
ty years said, the smile of youth eter- 
nal in her keen, kind eyes, “The 
Child is a Divine Gift.” 





LETTER FROM ALICE PAUL. 





Suffragette Tells Her Mother Prison 
Life Is Not So Bad. 





Mrs. W. N. Paul, of Moorestown, N. 
J., has received a letter from her 
daughter, Miss Alice Paul, the Ameri- 
can suffragist, lately released from 
Holloway Jail, in which she describes 
her month spent in prison. This was 
the first letter Miss Paul had been 
allowed to write. 

“Prison life is not so bad,’ wrote 
Miss Paul. “I. had all I wanted to 
read, and, although this life did not 
prove enjoyable, still the newspaper 
accounts have been exaggerated.” 

Miss Paul said she was in excellent 
health, and would be home soon. She 
also described the welcome given 
Mrs. Pankhurst as “thé greatest 
ovation ever tendered a member of 
our society.” . 

Mrs. Paul, who has been anxious 
ever since the news of her daugh- 
ter’s arrest, has been greatly relieved 
by the letter. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

W. B. Webster, supervisor for the 
State census for Minnesota, has an- 
nounced that he will employ no 
women as census-enumerators. All 
this work will be reserved for voters. 








A memorial service for tenry B. 
Blackwell was held last Monday 
evening in St. Paul’s Church, Camden 
street. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead made 








eral Conference that year, despite 
the wide-reaching activities of the 





the principal address; and thére was 
fine music. 


The Boston Evening Record states 
that at the Boston eleetion of 1908 
there were 202,557 men who were 
legally eligible to vote. Of these, 
only 110,056 registered, and only 
70,716 voted. Yet no one argues that 
this more _ public-spirited minority 
should have been debarred from cast- 
ing their ballots because nearly twice 
as many men were indifferent and 
preferred to stay at home. 





There is talk of equal suffrage in 
Munich, but the women there compete 
with men in almost all lines of work. 
Munich has women vegetable dealers 
who more than hold their own in busi- 
hess against men. Women may be 
seen in Munich carrying mortar in a 
hod up the scaffolding of new build- 
ings. The city has woman street 
sweepers and woman switch tenders, 
and there are women ready to chal- 
lenge any man to a match at sawing 
or splitting wood. Women work even 
harder than men in Munich, and, 
strange to our American ideas, they 
thrive physically and are happy.— 
The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 





A large delegation of both men and 
women appeared before the City 
Council of Easton, Md., on Dec. 20, 
and asked that body to amend the 
city charter so as to permit all wo- 
men owning $500 worth of property 
in the city to vote at all future mu- 
nicipal and Councilmanic elections, 
and to indorse a bill the suffragists 
are having prepared to be presented 
to the Maryland Legislature when it 
meets in January, granting the right 
of franchise to all women of Easton 
who own property to the amount 
mentioned. The Councilmen decided 
to accede to the request, and instruct- 
ed their attorney to draft the neces- 
sary amendments to the charter. 

« FM. A. 





SELMA LAGERLOF A SUFFRAGIST. 





Miss Selma Lagerlof, who has just 
been awarded the $40,000 Nobel prize 
for literature, is a suffragist. This 
is the prize which was awarded two 
years ago to Rudyard Kipling, and 
the year before that to B. Bjornson. 

Miss Lagerlof is of Swedish birth. 
When she started to make her own 
way in the world, on the death of 
her father, who was an army officer, 
she began as a school teacher. Un 
like most other successful writers of 
the day, Miss Lagerlof had passed 
her thirtieth year before she even 
began to write, but from the outset 
her success has been almost phenom- 
enal. She is one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Frederica Bremer Asso- 
ciation, the most influential women’s 
club in Stockholm, and she is en- 
gaged chiefly in working for the so- 
cial betterment and the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 





NORWAY’S FINE EXHIBIT. 





The curious confusion that prevails 
with regard to Scandinavian countries 
has cropped out in many reports of 
the Suffrage Bazar, recently held in 
the Martha Washington Hotel, New 
York City. Scarcely any of the 
papers differentiated properly between 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 
Hence they failed to give just appre- 
ciation to Norway for the exceedingly 
pretty booth devoted to her honor be- 
cause of the advanced state of woman 
suffrage in that country. 

Many prominent women in Norway 
—Mrs. Blehr, Mrs. Berner, Mrs. 
Lange, Miss Bonnevie, Gina Krog, 
Amalie Hansen and others—had sent 
typical articles, at the instigation of 
Norwegians in this country, who 
themselves contributed characteristic 
pieces of silver, woodwork, weaving, 
embroideries, etc. These contribu- 
tions from Norwegians not only made 
their table peculiarly attractive, but 
swelled the receipts to more than 
those of any other booth. 

The ladies in charge were Mrs. Ans 
and Mrs. Drewsen of Brooklyn, and 
they had the assistance of several 
young girls dressed in the gay, pic- 
turesque costumes of Norwegian 
peasants. Because the scant mention 
of this booth was so out of propor- 
tion to the compliments it received 
and the amount of money it made for 
the cause, this word of recognition 
and thanks seems only fair to the ar- 
dent Norwegians, here and in Nor- 
way, whose gifts and enthusiasm 
were so fruitful. 





We are indebted to Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., for the loan of the 
fine cut of Miss Johnston. 





HUMOROUS. 


“J have nothing but praise for our 
new minister.” 

“So I noticed when the plate came 
round.”—Stray Stories. 








“Once in a while,” said Uncle Eben, 
“you'll hear a man sayin’ he regrets 
ais past, when de fact is dat he’s 





afraid of his future.” 


The motherly-looking woman pro- 
duced a nickel and said to the tramp: 
“Now I want you to understand 
that I am giving you this not be- 
cause I think you may be starving, or 
from any foolish notions of charity, 
but simply because it gives me pleas- 
ure to do so.” 
“Well, mum,” he replied, “if you 
look at it that way, why not make it 
a dime and have a real jolly good 
time?’—San Francisco Chronicle. 





A noted clergyman was in his study 
writing, when his five-year-old daugh- 
ter walked in and asked: 
“What are you writing, papa?” 
“I am writing a sermon, daugh- 
ter.” 

“How do you know what to write, 
papa?” 

“God tells me what to write, daugh- 
ter.” 

After watching her father a few 
minutes the little girl said: 

“Papa, if God tells you what to 
write, why do you scratch some of it 
out?’—San Francisco Chronicle. 





A London cabby, on looking into 
his cab to see that all was in perfect 
order, discovered a dead cat on one 
of the seats. In his anger he was 
about to throw it into the street, when 
he espied a police constable, and the 
following dialogue took place: 

Constable—What are you up to 
there? 

Cabby (holding up the carcass)— 
This is how I am insulted! What am 
I to do with it? 

Constable—Surely you know what 
to do with it. Take it straight to 
Scotland Yard, and if it is not claimed 
within three months it becomes your 
property.—Tit-Bits. 
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The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
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SPEAKERS 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado, Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr- 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8S. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr, 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 


Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street, New York. 





Orchestra Seats, $1.00 Each 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 








NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 6th STREET NEW YORK 




















YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 


A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B& 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 








| The News and The Truth About It 








Springficld 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 


newspaper. 


issues. 


—_ 


a copy. 


try it. 


The Best Home Newspaper 


Independent, Able, Progressive 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Leading New England Journal 
With a World-Wide Reputation 


DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY,$2 WEEKLY, 1! 


Always the leader in its field, THE DAILY REPUBLICAN contin- 
ues to set a high standard in newspaper making.. Each issue is the re- 
sult of the painstaking, careful effort which for years has distinguished 
this as the journal of quality, reliability and enterprise. 

The extensive enlargement of THE REPUBLICAN’S fine building on 
Springfield’s busy main street makes possible important improvements 
in the editorial, business and mecchanical departments, and with an 
equipment second to none this newspaper in its DAILY, SUNDAY and 
WEEKLY issues offers the reader a journal sane, safe and satisfying. 
With the full Associated Press service and able special correspondence, 
local and general, THE REPUBLICAN gives all the news when it is 
news., Its editorials are famous for their ability, fairness and vigor, and 
illustrated special features, literary, theatrical, art and music news and 
criticisms, original stories, excellent poetry and daily selections from 
the masters add to the interest and charm of this high-class home 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is a great big bargain at $1 a year 
for 16 broad pages filled with the “cream” of the Daily and Sunday 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. The 
Weekly Republican will be sent for one month to any one who wishes 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


Republican 


BY SAMUEL BOWLES 


' 
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Goods is most attractive. 


@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
Shopping. All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 
men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 
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